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Court in this very case, in the light of the "general
principles of our political institutions." In short
the obligation is a moral one; and this moral obliga-
tion is treated by Marshall as having been converted
into a legal one by the United States Constitution.

However, Marshall apparently fails to find en-
tire satisfaction in this argument, for he next turns
to the prohibition against bills of attainder and
ex post facto laws with a question which mani-
fests disapproval of the decision in Calder vs. Bull.
Yet he hesitates to overrule Calder vs. Bull, and,
indeed, even at the very end of his opinion he still
declines to indicate clearly the basis of his decision.
The State of Georgia, he says, "was restrained"
from the passing of the rescinding act "either by
general principles which are common to our free
institutions, or by particular provisions of the Con-
stitution of the United States." It was not until
nine years after Fletcher vs. Peck that this am-
biguity was cleared up in the Dartmouth College
case in 1819.

The case of the Trustees of Dartmouth College
vs. Woodward1 was a New England product and

1 The following account of this case is based on J. M. Shirley's
Dartmouth College Causes (St. Louis, 1879) and on the official report-
4 Wheaton, 518.